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that a change of scenery would prove beneficial to 
my sister; and we had fondly believed that, with 
the apparent departure of everything connected with 
the recollection of bygone years, by her Henry was 
no longer remembered, But this day has proved 
to the contrary. The moment her eyes rested 
upon you, a fancied resemblance to the object of her 
love recalled those visions which we had hoped 
were buried with the past, and produced the painful 
effects you have witnessed. Though insensible to 
everything around, Ais image seems indelibly im- 
pressed upon her heart.” , 

T had listened to this affecting narrative with fixed 
attention, and would gladly have accepted of my 
kind friend’s invitation to prolong my visit, had I 
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not entertained fears of again producing eflects 
similar to those of which I had already been the 
unconscious cause. Accordingly, I left that inte- 
resting family; but never can 1 forget the sad im- 
pressions formed by the recital of that truthful tale. 
Fearful, indeed, must be the retribution awaiting 
him who can dare to act the part of Henry Herman! 
There is, in fact, no combination of language suffi- 
ciently strong to express the detestable character 
of one whose baseness leads him to trifle with the 
holy affections of woman—of one who, to gratify a 
feeling of pride, will, in deed if not in word, pledge 
his love, and then with perjured soul turn from the 
unfortunate victim of his false vows. 
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Provinotat life in Italy can scarcely be realized 
by an American except through observation. HLow- 
ever remote from cities, or sequestered in location, 
may be a town in this country, if not connected 
with the great world by railroad and telegraph, the 
newspaper, the political representative, and an 
identity of feeling and action in some remote enter- 
prise or interest, keep alive mutual sympathy and 
intelligence. But a moral and social, as well as 
physical isolation belongs to the minor towns of 
the Italian peninsula. The quaint, old stone houses 
inclose beings whose existence is essentially monas- 
tic, whose knowledge is far behind the times, and 
whose feelings are rigidly confined within the limits 
of family and neighborhood, Amore complete picture 
of still-life, in the nineteenth century, it is difficult to 
imagine, than many of these secluded towns pre- 
sent. The dilapidated air of the palaces, the sud- 
den gloom of the narrow streets, as one turns into 
them from the square, where a group of idlers in 
tattered cloaks are ever engaged in a game or a gos- 
sip, the electrical effect of a traveling-carriage, or a 
troop of soldiers invading the quiet scene, at once 
inform even the casual visitor of the distance he is 
at from the spirit of the age. With the decayed air 
of the private houses, their worn brick floors and 
primitive furniture, contrast impressively the exten- 
sive and beautiful view usually obtainable trom the 
highest windows, and the architectural magnificence 
of the church. We are constantly reminded that 
modern amelioration has not yet invaded the region; 
while the petty objects to which even the better 
class are devoted, the importance attached to the 
most frivolous details of life, the confined views 
and microscopic jealousies, or dilettante tastes that 
prevail, assure us that liberal curiosity and enlarged 
sympathy find but little scope in these haunts of a 
nation devoid of civil life, and thrust upon the past 
for mental nourishment. 
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It is, however, comparatively easy to imagine the 
influence of such an environment upon a superior 
intelligence. Recoiling from the attempt to find 
satisfaction in the external, thus repressed and dead- 
ened, the scholar would there naturally turn to 
written lore with a singular intensity of purpose ; 
the aspirant would find little to tempt him from long 
and sustained flights into the ideal world; and the 
thinker would cling to abstract truth with an energy 
more fond and concentrated from the very absence 
of all motive and scope for action and utterance. 
It is thus that we account, in part, for the remark- 
able individuality and lonely career of Giacomo 
Leopardi, one of the greatest scholars and men of 
genius modern Italy has produced. He has left a 
glimpse of this monotonous and ungenial life in one 
of his poems—La Vita Solitaria :— 


‘¢La mattutina pioggia, allor che l’al 
Battendo esulta nella chiusa stanza 
Le gallinella ed al balcon s’affaccia 
L’abitator de‘campi, e il Sol che nasce 
T suoi tremuli rai fra le cadenti 
Stille saetta, alla capanna mia 
Dolcemente picchiando, mi risveglia; 
E sorgo, e i lievi nugoletti, e il primo 
Degli augelli susurro, e l’aura fresea, 
F le ridenti piagge benedico ; 
Poiché voi, cittadine infauste mura, 
Vidi e conobbi assai, la dove segue 
Odio al dolor compagno ; ¢ doloroso 
Lo vivo, e tal morrd, deh tosto! Aleuna 
Benche scarsa pieta pur mi dimostra 
Natura in qnesti lochi, un giorno oh quanto 
Verso me pin cortere, 


Leopardi was the son of a count, whose estates 
are situated at Recanti, in the March of Ancona, 
and here his early youth was passed chiefly in his 
father’s library, which consisted wholly of theologi- 
eal and classical hooks. After being taught Latin 
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and the elements of philosophy by two priests, he 
seems to have been left to pursue his own course ; 
and, at ten years old, he describes himself as having 
commenced a wild and desperate life of study, the 
result of which was a mastery of ancient classic 
and church literature, not only displayed in positive 
knowledge, but re-produced habitually in the form 
of translations and commentaries. Greek is not 
cultivated in Italy, and in this, as well as other 
branches of learning, he was quite isolated. In 
seven years kis health was completely ruined by 
unremitted mental application. Niebuhr and Angelo 
Mai soon recognized himas a philologist of remark- 
able acumen and attainment; and laudatory articles 
in the French, German, and Holland journals, as 
well as complimentary letters from distinguished 
men, found their way to his secluded home. He 
duped scholars by tricks like those of Macpherson 
and Chatterton, in the pretended translations of an 
Hellenic fragment; he engaged in a literary corre- 
spondence with Monti and Gioberti; wrote able 
commentaries on the rhetoricians of the first and 
second centuries, aunotations on the chronicle of 
Eusebius; invented new narratives of martyrdoms 
that passed for genuine; translated parts of the 
Odyssey, Epictetus, and Socrates ; and, in fact, per- 
formed Herculean labors of research and criticism. 

But the most remarkable feature of his life is the 
contrast between its profound scholarship and its 
domestic environment. During this period, Leo- 
pardi was treated like a child, kept at home by 
poverty, utterly destitute of companionship, except 
what he found in an occasional disputation with the 
Jews of Ancona; wretched in appearance, consumed 
by melancholy, struggling with his father against 
the project to dedicate him to the church; without 
sympathy from his kind, or faith in his Creator, or 
joy in his youth, or hope in his destiny. He only 
found temporary “solace when consciousness was 
absorbed in his studious vigils, in the solitary libra- 
ry of a forlorn palace in that secluded town, Such 
is an epitome of Leopardi’s youth. Of his works 
thus produced, there are but few and imperfect co- 
pies, many being still unedited; and his peculiar 
genius would be faintly revealed to us, had it not 
found more direct and personal expression in a few 
sincere and highly finished original writings, which 
shadow forth and embody, with singular eloquence, 
the life and the nature of the man. 

Leopardi was born at Recanti, on the twenty- 
ninth of June, 1798, and died at Naples, on the four- 
teenth of June, 1837. The restraint under which 
he lived, partly that of circumstances, and partly 
of authority, both exerted upon a morbidly sensitive 
and lonely being, kept him in his provincial birth- 
place until the age of twenty-four. After this 
period, he sought a precarious subsistence in Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, and Naples. Of the conscious 
aim he proposed to himself as a scholar, we may 
judge by his own early declaration: ‘ Mediocrity 
frightens me; my wish is to love and become great 
by genius and study.” In regard to the first desire, 
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he seems, either from an unfortunate personal ap- 
pearance, or from having been in contact with the 
insincere and the vain, to have experienced a bitter 
disappointment; for the craving for sympathy, and 
the praise of love, continually find expression in his 
writings, while he says of women, “ L’ambizione, 
Vinteresso, la perfidia, l’insensibilita delle donne 
che io definisco un animale sensa cuore, sono cose 
che mi spaventano.” He translated, with great 
zest, the satire of Simonides on women, Else- 
where, however, there is evinced a remarkable 
sensibility to female attractions, and indications ap- 
pear of gratified, though interrupted affinities. In- 
deed, we cannot but perceive that Leopardi belongs 
to that rare class of men whose great sense of beau- 
ty and “necessity of loving” is united with an 
equal passion for truth. It was not, therefore, be- 
cause his taste was too refined, or his standard too 
ideal, that his affections were baffled, but on ac- 
count of the extreme rarity of that sacred union of 
loveliness and loyalty, of grace and candor, of the 
beautiful and the true, which, to the thinker and the 
man of heart, alone justifies the earnestness of love. 
Nature vindicated herself, as she ever will, even in 
his courageous attempt to merge all youthful im- 
pulse in the pursuit of knowledge, and twine around 
abstract truth the clinging sensibilities that covet a 
human object. He became, indeed, a master of 
lore, he lived a scholar, he kept apart from the mul- 
titude, and enacted the stoical thinker; but the un- 
gratified portion of his soul bewailed her bereave- 
ment; from his harvest-fields of learning went up 
the ery of famine; a melancholy tone blended with 
his most triumphant expositions ; and an irony, that 
ill conceals moral need, underlies his most viva- 
cious utterance. 

In his actual life, Leopardi confesses himself to 
have been greatly influenced by prudential motives. 
There was a reserve in his family intercourse, 
which doubtless tended to excite his thoughts and 
feelings to a greater private scope; and he accord- 
ingly sought in fancy and reflection a more bold ex- 
pansion. His skepticism has been greatly lamented 
as the chief source of his hopelessness ; and the 
Jesuits even ventured to assert his final conversion, 
so important did they regard the accession of such a 
gifted name to the roll of the church ; but his friend, 
Ranieri, in whose arms he died, only tells us that he 
“resigned his exalted spirit with a smile.” He 
presents another instance of the futility of attempt- 
ing to graft religious belief externally, and by pre- 
scriptive means, upon a free, inquiring, and enthu 
siastie mind. Christianity, as practically made 
known to Leopardi, failed to enlist his sympathies, 
from the erroneous form in which it was revealed, 
and the abuses incident to such a manifestation ; 
while, speculatively, its authority seemed to have 
no higher sanction than the antique philosophy and 
fables with which he was conversant. Had he 
learned to consider religion as a sentiment, inevita- 
ble and divine ; had he realized it in the same way 
as he did love, as an experience, a feeling, a principle 
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ofthe soul, and not a technical system, it would 
have yielded him both comfort and inspiration. 
Deformed, with the seeds of decay in his very frame, 
familiar with the history, the philosophy, the lan- 
guages of the earth, reflective and susceptible, lov- 
ing and lonely, erudite, but without a faith, young 
in years, but venerable in mental life, he found no- 
thing, in the age of transition in which he lived, to 
fix and harmonize his nature. His parent was 
incapable of comprehending the mind he sought to 
control. Sympathy with Greece and Rome, com- 
passion for Italy, and despair of himself, were the 
bitter fruits of knowledge unillumined by supernal 
trust. He says the inxesplicabile mistero dell ’uni- 
verso weighed upon his soul. He longed to solve 
the problem of life, and tried to believe, with Byron, 
that “everything is naught’’—tette é nulla ; and 
wrote, la calamita é la sola cosa che vi convenga 
essendo virtuoso. Nostra vita, he asks, che val? 
solo aspregiarla. He thought too much to be hap- 
py without a centre of light about which his medi- 
tations could hopefully revolve ; he felt too much to 
be tranquil without some reliable and endeared ob- 
ject to which he might confidently turn for solace 
and recognition. The facts of his existence are 
meagre, the circle of his experience limited, and 
his achievements as a scholar give us no clue to 
his inward life; but the two concise volumes of 
prose and verse are a genuine legacy, a reflection of 
himself amply illustrative to the discriminating 
reader. 

As regards the diction of Leopardi, it partakes of 
the superiority of his mind and the individuality of 
his character. Versed, as he was, both in the vo- 
eabulary and the philosophy of ancient and modern 
languages, he cherished the highest appreciation of 
his native tongue, of which he said it was sempre 
tnfinita. He wrote slowly, and with great care. 
In poetry, his first conception was noted, at once, 
and born in an access of fervor; but he was em- 
ployed, at intervals, for weeks, in giving the finish- 
ing touches to the shortest piece. It is, indeed, evi- 
dent that Leopardi gave to his deliberate composi- 
tions the essence, as it were, of his life. No one 
would imagine his poems, except from their lofty 
and artistic style, to be the effusions of a great 
scholar, so simple, true, and apparently unavoidable 
are the feelings they embody. It is this union of 
severe discipline and great erudition with the glow, 
the directness, and the natural sentiment of a young 
poet, that constitutes the distinction of Leopardi. 
The reflective power, and the predominance of the 
thoughtful element in his writings, assimilate him 
rather with German and English than modern Ital- 
jan literature. There is nothing desultory and 
superficial; vigor of thought, breadth and accu- 
racy of knowledge, and the most serious feeling 
characterize his works, 

His taste was manly, and formed altogether on 
the higher models; in terse energy, he often re- 
sembles Dante; in tender and pensive sentiment, 
Petrarch ; in philosophical tone, he manifested the 
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Anglo-Saxon spirit of inquiry and psychological 
tendency of Bacon and Coleridge; thus singularly 
combining the poetic and the erudite, gay research 
and fanciful speculation, grave wisdom and exube- 
rant love. Of late Italian writers, perhaps no one 
more truly revives the romantic associations of her 
literature ; for Leopardi “learned in suffering what 
he taught in song,” as exclusively as the “grim 
Tusean” who described the world of spirits; his 
life was shadowed by a melancholy not less per- 
vading than that of Tasso; and, since Laura’s bard, 
no poet of the race has sung of love with a more 
earnest beauty. He has been well said to have 
passed a ‘life of thought with sorrow beside him.’” 
The efflorescence of that life is concentrated in his 
verse, comparatively limited in quantity, but pro- 
portionally intense in expression; and the views, 
impressions, fancies, and ideas generated by his 
studies and experience, we may gather from his 
prose, equally concise in form and individual in spi- 
rit. From these authentic scurces, we -will now 
endeavor to infer the characteristics of his genius. 
His faith, or rather his want of faith, in life and 
human destiny, is clearly betrayed in his legend, or 
allegory, called, Storia del Genere Umano. Ac- 
cording to this fable, Jove created the world infi- 
nitely less perfect than it now exists, with obvious 
limits, undiversified by water or mountains; and 
over it man roved without impediment, childlike, 
truthful, and living wholly in the immediate. Upon 
emerging from this adolescent condition, however, 
the race, wearied by the monotony and obvious 
bounds to their power and enjoyment, grew dis- 
satisfied. Satiety took the place of contentment, 
and many grew desperate, loathing the existence in 
which they originally rejoiced. This insensibility 
to the gifts of the gods was remedied by introdue- 
ing the elements of diversity and suggestiveness 
into the face of nature and the significance of life. 
The night was made brilliant by stars ; mountains 
and valleys alternated in the landscape; the atmo- 
sphere, from a fixed aspect, became nebulous and 
erystalline by turns. Nature, instead of ministering 
only to vitality and instinctive enjoyment, was so 
arranged and developed as constantly to excite im- 
agination and act upon sympathy. Echo was 
born, at this time, to startle with mysterious re- 
sponses; and dreams first invaded the domain of 
sleep, to prolong the illusive agencies thus instituted 
to render human life more tolerable. By these 
means, Jove awakened to consciousness the soul, 
and increased the charities and the grace of exist- 
ence through a sense of the grand and beautiful. 
This epoch was of longer duration than that whieh 
preceded it; and the weary and hackneyed spirits 
once more realized enjoyment in experiencing the 
same vivid impressions and zest of being which 
had marked the primitive era. But, at length, this 
warfare between the real and ideal. this successive 
interchange of charming delusion and stern fact that 
made up existence, wore upon the moral energies, 
and so fatigued the spirits of men, that it gave rise 
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to the custom, once prevalent among our progeni- 
tors, of celebrating as a festival the death of friends. 
Impiety was the final result of this period in the 
history of the race. Life became perverted, and 
human nature shorn of its original beauty. This 
fallen condition the gods punished by the flood of 
Deucalion. Admonished to repair the solitude of 
the earth, he and Phyrra, though disdainful of life, 
obeyed the command, and threw stones behind 
them to restore the species. Jove, admonished by 
the past of the essential nature of man, that it is im- 
possible for him, like other animals, to live happily 
in a state of freedom from evil, always desiring the 
impossible, considered by what new arts it was 
practicable to keep alive the unhappy race. ‘These he 
decided were—first, to mingle in his life real evils, 
and then to engage him in a thousand avoca- 
tions and labors, in order to divert him as much as 
possible from communing with his own nature, or, 
at least, with the desire of the unattained. He, 
therefore, sent abroad many diseases and misfor- 
tunes, wishing, by the vicissitudes of mortal life, to 
obviate satiety, and increase, by the presence of 
evil, the relish of good—ta soften the ferocity of 
man, to reduce his power, and lead him to succumb 
to necessity, and to temper the ardor of his desires. 

Besides such benefits, he knew that, when there 
is room for hope, the unhappy are less inclined to 
do violence to themselves, and that the gloom of 
disaster thus illumined is endurable. Accordingly, 
he created tempests, armed them with thunder and 
lightning, gave Neptune his trident, whirled comets 
into space, and ordained eclipses. By these, and 
other terrible phases of the elements, he desired to 
excite a wholesome awe, knowing that the presence 
of danger will reconcile to life, for a time at least, 
not only the unhappy, but those who most abomi- 
nate it. To exclude the previous satiety, he in- 
duced in mankind appetites for new gratifications, 
not to be obtained without toil; and whereas, be- 
fore the flood, water, herbs, and fruits sufliced for 
nourishment, now food and drink of great variety 
and elaborate preparation became a necessity ; until 
then, the equality of temperature rendered clothing 
useless, the inclemency of the weather now made 
it indispensable. He ordered Mercury to found the 
first city, and divide the race into nations, tongues, 
and people, sowing discord among them. ‘Thus 
laws were originated and civil life instituted. He 
then sent among men certain sentiments, or super- 
human phantasms of most excellent semblance, 
such as Justice, Virtue, Glory, and Patriotism, to 
mould, quicken, and elevate society. The fruit of 
this revolution was admirable. Notwithstanding 
the fatigues, alarms, and griefs previously unknown 
to our race, it excelled, in sweetness and conveni- 
ence, its state before the deluge; and this effect was 
owing mainly to the phantasms or ideas before al- 
luded to, which inspired poets and artists to the 
highest efforts, and to which many cheerfully sacri- 
ficed their lives. This greatly pleased Jove, who 
justly thought that men would value life in propor- 


tion as they were disposed to yield it in a noble 
cause. Indeed, this order of things, even when 
superseded after many centuries, retained its supre- 
macy so well that, up to a time not very distant 
from the present, the maxims founded upon it were 
in vogue. 

Again, the insatiable desires of man alienated him 
from the will of the gods. Unsatisfied with the 
scope given to imaginative enjoyment, he now 
pleaded for Truth. his unreasonable exaction 
angered Jupiter, who, however, determined to 
punish importunity by granting the demand. To 
the remonstrances of the other deities, he replied 
by describing the consequences of the gift. It will, 
he assured them, destroy many of the attractive 
illusions of life, disenchant perception, and forever 
chasten the fervor of desire;.for Truth is not to 
mortals what she is to divinities; she makes clear 
the beatitude of the one, but the misery of the other, 
by revealing the conditions of their fate, the preca- 
rious nature of their enjoyments, and the deceptive 
character of human pursuits. The long-sought 
blessing thus proved to the multitude a bane ; for, 
in this new order of things, the semblance of the 
infinite no longer yielded satisfaction, but aggra- 
vated the soul, created unrest, longing, and aspira- 
tion. Under the dominion of Truth, universaliz:y 
supervened among men, landmarks lost their dis- 
tinctness, nations intermingled, and the motives to 
earnest love or hate became few and tame; life 
thus gradually lost its original interest and signifi- 
cance to human consciousness, and ifs essential 
value was so greatly diminished as to awaken the 
pity of the gods at the forlorn destiny of the race. 
Jove heard their intercession benignly, and con- 
sented to the prayer of Love that she might descend 
to the earth. The gentle daughter of the celestial 
Venus thus preserved the only vestige of the an- 
cient nobility of man. Often before had men im- 
agined that she dwelt among them; but it was only 
her counterfeit. Not until humanity came under 
the dominion of Truth, did Love actually vouchsafe 
her genuine presence, and then only for a time, for 
she could not be long spared from Heaven. So un- 
worthy had mankind become, that few hearts were 
found fit to receive the angclic guest, and these she 
filled with such noble and sweet emotions, such 
high and consistent moral energy, as to revive in 
them the life of the beatific era. This state, when 
realized, so nearly approached the divine, that Jove 
permitted it to but few, and at long intervals. By 
this means, however, the grand primeval senti- 
meuts were kept in relation with man, the original 
sacred fire remained unextinguished, and the glori- 
ous imaginings and tender charms of humanity yet 
lingered to nourish a sublime faith and infinite hope. 
The majority, however, continued insensible to 
this redeeming element, and profaned and ignorant- 
ly repudiated it; yet it ceased not to hallow, exalt, 
and refine the weary, sated, and baffled soul of 
man. 

Such is a meagre outline of the allegory which 


shadows forth Leopardi’s views of life. It would 
appear that he recognized no sign of promise in the 
firmament of existence, radiant as it was to his vi- 
sion with the starry light of knowledge, but the 
rainbow of love, upon which angels seemed to 
ascend and descend—the one glowing link between 
earth and sky, the bridge spanning the gulf of time, 
the iris are made up of the tears of earth and the 
light of heaven. In a note to this fable, he protests 
against having had any design to run a philosophi- 
eal tilt against either the Mosaic tradition or the 
evangelists; but it is evident that he did aim to 
utter the convictions which his own meditations 
and personal experience had engendered. Nor is 
the view thus given of the significance and far- 
reaching associations of human love, when conse- 
crated by sentiment and intensified by intelligence, 
so peculiar as might appear from his manner of pre- 
senting it. {In Plato, Dante, and Petrarch, in all the 
higher order of poets and philosophers, we find a 
divine and enduring principle recognized under the 
same guise. The language in which Leopardi ex- 
presses his faith on the subject is not less emphatic 
than graceful: ‘“Qualora viene in sulla terra, sce- 
glie i cuori piu teneri e piu gentili delle persone piu 
generose e magnanime; e quivi siede per alcun 
breve spazio; diffondendovi si pellegrina e mira- 
bile soavita, ed empiendoli di affetti si nobili, e di 
tanta virtti e fortezza, che eglino allora provano, 
cosa al tutto nuova nel genere umano, pinttosto 
verita che rassomiglianza di beatitudine.”” 

The satire of Leopardi is pensive rather than bit- 
ter; it is aimed at general, not special error, and 
seems inspired far more by the sad conviction of a 
serious mind than the acerbity of a disappointed 
one. In the dialogue between Fashion and Death, 
the former argues a near relationship and almost 
identity of purpose with the latter; and the folly 
and unwholesome effects of subservience to custom 
are finely satirized, in naively showing how the 
habit she induces tends to shorten life and multiply 
the victims of disease. So in the proposal of pre- 
miums by an imaginary academy, the mechanical 
spirit of the age is wittily rebuked by the offer of 
prizes to the inventor of a machine to enact the 
office of a friend, without the alloy of selfishness and 
disloyalty which usually mars the perfection of that 
character in its human form. Another prize is 
offered for a machine that will enact magnanimity, 
and another for one that will produce women of un- 
perverted conjugal instincts. The imaginary con- 
versation between a sprite and a gnome is a capital 
rebuke to self-love ; and that between Malambruno 
and Farfarello emphatically indicates the impossi- 
bility of obtaining happiness through will, or the 
agency even of superior intelligence. Leopardi’s 
hopelessness is clearly shown in the dialogue of 
Nature and a Soul, wherein the latter refuses the 
great endowments offered because of the inevitable 
attendant suffering. In the Earth and Moon’s in- 
lerview, we have an ingenious satire upon that 
shallow philosophy which denies all the data of 
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truth from individual consciousness and personal 
experience. ‘ 

One of the most quaint and instructive of these 
colloquies is that between Federico Ruysch and his 
mummies, in which the popular notion of the pain 
of dying is refuted by the alleged proof of experi- 
ence. The mummies, in their midnight song, de- 
clare the condition of death to be ieta no ma sicura. 
Physiologically considered, all pleasure is declared 
to be attended with a certain languor; Burke sug- 
gests the same idea in reference to the metaphysi- 
cal effects of beauty on the nervous system; and 
this agreeable state is referred to by the mummies 
to give their inquisitive owner an idea of the sensa- 
tion of dying. The philosophy of this subject, the 
vague and superstitious fears respecting it, have re- 
cently engaged the attention of popular medical 
writers ; but the essential points are clearly unfold- 
ed in this little dialogue of Leopardi. 

Tn his essay entitled Detti Memorabili di Filippo 
Ottontert, we have apparently an epitome of his 
own creed; at least, the affinity between the max- 
ims and habits here described and those which, in 
other instances, he acknowledges as personal, is 
quite obvious. Ottonieri is portrayed as a man iso- 
lated in mind and sympathies, though dwelling 
among his kind. He thought that the degree in 
which individuality of life and opinion in man was 
regarded as eccentric, might be deemed a just 
standard of civilization; as, the more enlightened 
and refined the state of society, the more such origi- 
nality was respected and regarded as natural. He 
is described as ironical; but the reason for this was 
that he was deformed and unattractive in person, 
like Socrates, yet created to love; and, not being 
able to win this highest gratification, so conversed 
as to inspire both fear and esteem. He cultivated 
wisdom, and tried to console himself with friend- 
ship; moreover, his irony was not sdognosa ed 
acerba, ma riposata ée dolce. We was of opinion that 
the greatest delights of existence are illusions, and 
that children find everything in nothing, and adults 
nothing in everything. He compared pleasure to 
odors which usually promised a satisfaction un- 
realized by taste ; and said, of some nectar-drinking 
bees, that they were blest in not junderstanding their 
own happiness. He remarked that want of con- 
sideration occasioned far more suffering than posi- 
tive and intentional cruelty, and that one who lived 
a gregarious life would utter himself aloud when 
alone, if a fly bit him; but one accustomed to soli- 
tude and inward life would often be silent in com- 
pany, though threatened with a stroke of apoplexy. 
He divided mankind into two classes, those whose 
characters and instincts are overlaid and moulded 
by conformity and conventionalism, and those 
whose natures are so rich or so strong as to assert 
themselves intact and habitually. He declared that, 
in this age, it was impossible for any one to love 
without a rival; for the egotist usually combined 
with and struggled for supremacy against the lover 
in each individual. He considered delusion a re 


quisite of all human enjoyment, and thought that 
man, like the child who, from a sweet-rimmed cha- 
lice, imbibed the medicine, according to Tasso’s 
simile, e dal’ inganuno sus vita riceve. In these, 
and many other ideas attributed to Ottonieri, we re- 
cognize the tone of feeling and the experience of 
Leopardi; and the epitaph with which it concludes 
breathes of the same melancholy, but intelligent and 
aspiring nature: ‘ Nato alle opere virtuose e alla 
gloria, vissuto ozioso é disutile, emorto sensa fama 
non tgnaro della natura né della fortuya sua.” 

The Wager of Prometheus is a satire upon civili- 
zation, in which a cannibal feast, a Hindoo widow’s 
sacrifice, and a suicide in London, are brought into 
vivid and graphic contrast. To exhibit the fallacy 
which estimates life merely as such a blessing, and 
to show that it consists in sensitive and moral ex- 
perience rather than in duration, as color is derived 
from light and not from the objects of which it is 
but a quality, he gives us an animated and discrimi- 
nating argument between a metaphysician and a 
materialist ; and in illustration of the absolute men- 
tal nature of happiness when closely analyzed, he 
takes us to the cell of Tasso, where a most charac- 
teristic and suggestive discussion takes place be- 
tween him and his familiar genius. The tyranny 
of Nature, her universal and inevitable laws, unre- 
deemed, to Leopardi’s view, by any compensatory 
spiritual principle, is displayed in an interview be- 
tween her and one of her discontented subjects, 
wherein she declares man’s felicity an object of en- 
tire indifference ; her arrangements having for their 
end only the preservation of the universe by a con- 
stant succession of destruction and renovation. 

His literary creed is emphatically recorded in the 
little treatise on Parini 0 vero della Gloria ; and it 
exhibits him as a true nobleman in letters, although 
the characteristic Sadness of his mind is evident in 
his severe estimate of the obstacles which interfere 
with the recognition of an original and earnest 
writer; for to this result, rather than fame, his 
argument is directed. As a vocation, he considers 
authorship unsatisfactory, on account of its usual 
effect, when sedulously pursued, upon the animal 
economy; he justly deems the capacity to under- 
stand and sympathize with a great writer extremely 
rare; the preoccupation of society in the immediate 
and the personal, the inundation of books in modern 
limes, the influence of prejudice, ignorance, and 
narrowness of mind, the lack of generous souls, 
mental satiety, frivolous tastes, decadence of en- 
thusiasm and vigor in age, and impatient expectancy 
in youth—are among the many and constant obsta- 
cles against which the individual who appeals to 
his race through books has to contend. He also 
dwells upon the extraordinary influence of prescrip- 
tive opinion, wedded to a few antique exemplars, 
upon the literary taste of the age. He considers 
the secret power of genius, in literature, to exist in 
an indefinable charm of style almost as rarely ap- 
preciated as it is exercised; and he thinks great 
writing only an inevitable substitute for great ac- 
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tion—the development of the heroic, the beautiful, 
and the true in language, opinion, and sentiment, 
which, under propitious circumstances, would have 
been embodied, with yet greater zeal, in deeds. He 
thus views the art in which he excelled, in its most 
disinterested and noblest relations. 

There is great naturalness, and a philosophic 
tone, in the interview between Columbus and one 
of his companions, as they approach the New World. 
In the Eulogy on Birds, it is touching to perceive 
the keen appreciation Leopardi had of the joyous 
side of life, his complete recognition of it as a phase 
of nature, and his apparent unconsciousness of it as 
a state of feeling, The blithe habits of the feathered 
creation, their vivacity, motive power, and jocund 
strains, elicit as loving a commentary as Audubon 
or Wilson ever penned; but they are described 
only to be contrasted with the hollow and evan- 
escent smiles of his own species; and the brief 
illusions they enjoy are pronounced more desirable 
than those of such singers as Dante and Tasso, to 
whom imagination was a funestissima dote, ¢ prin- 
cipio di sollecitudini, e angosce gravissime e per- 
petue. With the tokens of his rare intelligence and 
sensibility before us, it is affecting to read his wish 
to be converted into a bird, in order to experience 
awhile their contentment and joy. 

The form of these writings is peculiar. We 
know of no English prose work at all similar, ex- 
cept the Imaginary Conversations of Landor, and 
a few inferior attempts of a like character; but 
there is one striking distinction between Leopardi 
and his classic English prototype: the former’s aim 
is always to reproduce the opinions and modes of 
expression of his characters, while the latter chiefly 
gives utterance to his own. This disguise was 
adopted, we imagine, in a degree, from prudential 
motives. Conscious of sentiments at variance with 
the accepted creed, both in religion and philosophy, 
the young Italian recluse summoned historical per- 
sonages, whose memories were hallowed to the 
imagination, and whose names were associated 
with the past, and, through their imaginary dia- 
logues, revealed his own fancies, meditations, and 
emotions, In fact, a want of sympathy with the 
age is one of the prominent traits of his mind. He 
was skeptical in regard to the alleged progress of 
the race, had little faith in the wisdom of newspa- 
pers, and doubted the love of truth for her own sake, 
as the master principle of modern science and lite- 
rature. Everywhere he lauds the negative. Igno- 
rance is always bliss, and sleep, that “unknits the 
raveled sleeve of care,”’ the most desirable blessing 
enjoyed by mortals. He scorns compromise with 
evil, and feels it is ‘nobler in the mind to suffer” 
than to reconcile itself to error and pain through 
cowardice, illusion, or stupidity. He writes to 
solace himself by expression; and he writes in a 
satirical and humorous vein, because it is less an- 
noying to others and more manly in itself than wail- 
ing and despair. Thus, Leopardi’s misanthropy 
differs from that of Rousseau and Byron in being 
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more intellectual; it springs not so much from ex- 
asperated feeling as from the habitual contemplation 
of painful truth. Philosophy is rather an available 
medicament to him than an ultimate good. 

Patriotism, learning, despair, and love are ex- 
pressed in Leopardi’s verse with emphatic beauty. 
There is an antiqne grandeur, a solemn wail, in his 
allusions to his country, which stirs, and, at the 
same time, melts the heart. This sad, yet noble 
melody is quite untranslatable ; and we must con- 
tent ourselves with an earnest reference to some of 
these eloquent and finished lyrical strains. How 
grand, simple, and pathetic is the opening of the 
first, Al’ Italia :— 


“<Q patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 
E le colonne ei simulacri e l’erme 
Torri degli avi nostri, 
Ma la gloria non vedo, 
Non vedo il lauro e il ferro ond’éran carchi 
I nostri padri antichi. Or fatta inerme 
Noda la fronte e nudo il petto mostri. 
Oimé quante ferite, 
Che lividor, che sangue! oh qual ti veggio, 
Formosisiima donna ! Io chiedo al cielo 
E al mondo: dite, dite, 
Chi la ridusse a tale? E questo é peggio, 
Che di catene ha carche ambe le braccia, 
Si che sparte le chiome e senza velo 
Siede in terra negletta e sconsalata, 
Nascondendo la faccia 
Tra le ginocchia, e piange.”” 

In the same spirit are the lines on the Monwment 

to Dante, to whom he says— 


Beato te che il fato 
A viver non dann fra tanto orrore ; 
Che non vedesti in braceio 
L’itala moglie a barbaro soldato. 
* * * * * 
Non si conviene a si corrotta usanza 
Questa d ’animi eccelsi altifee a scola : 
Se di codardi @ stanza, 
Meglio l’é rimaner vedova e sola.’? 


The poem to Angelo Mai, on his discovery of the 
Republic of Cicero, is of kindred tone—the scholar’s 
triumph blending with the patriot’s grief. An 
identical vein of feeling also we recognize, under 
another form, in the poem written for his sister’s 
nuptials. Bitterly he depicts the fate of woman 
in a country where 


“« Virta viva sprezziam, lodiamo estinta ;” 


and declares— 


“(O miseri o codardi 
Figluioli avrai. Miseri eleggi. Immenso 
‘Tra fortuna e valor dissidio pose 
Il corrotto costume. Ahi troppo tardi, 
E nella sera dell ’umane cose, 
Acquista oggi chi nasce il moto e il senso.’? 


Bruto Minore is vigorous 1n conception and ex- 
quisitely modulated. In the hymn to the Patri- 
archs, La Primavera, I] Sabato del Vilaggio, Alla 
Luna, Il Passaro Solitaria, 11 Canto notturno d’ 
un Pastore errante in Asia, and other poems, Leo- 
-pardi not only gives true descriptive hints, with 
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tact and fidelity, but reproduces the sentiment of 
the hour, or the scene he celebrates, breathing into 
his verse the latent music they awaken in the 
depths of thought and sensibility; the rhythm, the 
words, the imagery, all combine to produce this 
result, in a way analogous to that by which great 
composers harmonize sound, or the masters of land- 
scape blend colors, giving birth to the magical effect 
which, under the name of tone, constitutes the vital 
principle of such emanations of genius. But not 
only in exalted patriotic sentiment and graphic por- 
traiture, nor even in artistic skill, resides all the in- 
dividuality of Leopardi as a poet. His tenderness 
is as sincere as itis manly. There is an indescrib- 
able sadness native to his soul, quite removed from 
acrid gloom or weak sensibility. We have already 
traced it in his opinions and in his life; but its most 
aflecting and impressive expression is revealed in 
his poetry. IZ Primo Amore, La Sera del Di di 
Festa, Il Risorgimento, and other effusions, in a 
similar vein, are instinct with this deep, yet attrac- 
live melancholy, the offspring of profound thought 
and emotion. ‘“ Uscir di pena,”’ he sadly declares, 
“ é diletto fra not ; non brillin gli ochi se non di 
pianto ; due cose belle hail mondo : amoree morto.” 
In that most characteristic poem, Amore e Morte, 
he speaks of the maiden who la gentilezza del 
morir comprende :— 


** Quando novellamente 

Nasce nel cor profondo 

Un amorogo affetto, 

Languido e stanco insiem con esso it petto 

Un desiderio di morir si sente: 

Come, non so: ma tale 

D’ amor vero e possente 6 il primo effetto; 
- Forsei gli oechi spaura 

Allor questo deserto: a se la terra 

Forse il mortale inabitabil fatta 

Vede omai senza quella 

Nova, sola, infinita 

Felicita che il suo pensier figura: 

Ma per cagiondi lui grave procella 

Presentendo il suo cor, brama quiete, 

Brama raccorsi in porto 

Dinanzi a fier désio, 

Che gia rugghiando, intorno, intorno oseura.’? 
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Wuere hath thy voice, old Ocean, not been heard? 
Over every spot thy wild waves once have swept, 
And o’er high hill tops hast thou boldly crept; 

Obedient only to the Omnifie Word: 

Sits stillness mid dark Afrie’s wastes; yet there 
Of old wert thou. The effigies of thy 
Amazing primal denizens now lie 

Sculptured on every crag. Thy fish appear 

Imbedded in the rock, so gray, whence hewed 
Are Egypt's pyramids. Immensity 
In thy broad bosom, too, is seen to be, 

Where storms assume terrific attitude : 

One only makes thee calm and quiet stand, 

Who holds thy waters all in “hollow of his hand.” 


